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Beau Brummell. He cut everything out of his life that did not
contribute to the making of the consummate "dandy," of the
man who by some incalculable force was to dominate everyone
else. He did dominate them. By a peculiar, insolent wit he
at once terrorized or captivated everyone he met, and with
remarkable swiftness arrived, a social highwayman, as firmly
seated on the brocaded settees of Carlton House as any of the
Prince's intimates. The Prince delighted in his quicksilver
rnind and absurd repartees, for when Brummell liked he could
be an entrancing companion. Certainly the Prince was not so
particular whom he made friends with as were some of the
great people of that day, but BrummelFs power extended over
the whole of English society. He appears to have been the
originator of a kind of humour new to that generation, though
now used, when in the mood, by any supple-minded schoolboy,
"Come to Brighton, my dear fellow, let us be off to-rnorrow;
we'll eat currant-tart, and live in chintz and salt-water." That
was the kind of thing; and at the time it was thought exces-
sively original and "droll." Especially by men. It was they
who most appreciated him. Though liked by some women,
they all lived in dread of his disapprobation.
Another hold Brummell had on the Prince was in the matter
of clothes. In this, as in everything to do with what was then
called bon ton, BrummelPs opinion was undisputed. The Prince
used to go to his house, 4 Chesterfield Street, in the morning
and stay for hours gossiping, and discussing cut and material.
In his desire not to be outdone by this perfectly turned-out
young man the Prince would give a hundred pounds for a
dressing-gown made of a "particular sort of a fine chintz'* such
as Brummell himself wore. At times Brummell must have found
his royal friend a little trying. For instance, when one day
sitting next him at dinner, the Prince, for no apparent reason,
suddenly hrew the contents of his glass in Brummell's face.
His calm *iot the least disturbed, Brummell refilled his own
glass, and turning to the man the other side of him threw the
wine in his face, asking him to pass on the Prince's toast. For
in his own art Brummell was perfected. Even that original-
minded creature, Lady Hester Stanhope, failed to grasp his
mastery of technique, and one day urged him to be more
humble. "My dear Lady Hester/* answered Brummell, "if I
were to do as you advise me, do you think I could stand in
the middle of the pit at the opera, and beckon to Lome* on
one side, and Villiersf on the other, and see them come to me?"
* 6th Duke of Argylle,         f 6th Earl of Jersey.